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THE MOTIVATION OF SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH- 
GRADE HISTORY WORK 



SUPERINTENDENT G. M. WILSON 
Connersville, Indiana 



The work with the 8B pupils on the United States Constitu- 
tion, as handled during the past two or three years, furnishes a good 
illustration of motivation in history work. It had been the cus- 
tom to spend six weeks upon the study of the United States Con- 
stitution, at the beginning of the National Period. The pupils 
considered this work exceedingly difficult and uninteresting, and 
the teacher had real difficulty in getting good work done. Because 
of the difficulty of the situation, the teacher had spoken to me about 
the advisability of omitting this work on the Constitution. How- 
ever, it appealed to me as a piece of work that should be done, 
since many of the pupils do not reach the American history work 
in the fourth year of high school, and many who do reach the 
fourth year of high school do not elect the American history work. 
With this thought in mind I suggested that we devise some means 
of making the work more interesting and profitable to the pupils. 
The suggestion was finally made that the teacher organize the 
grade into a Constitutional Convention, indicating to each pupil 
the character that he was to represent in such convention. The 
teacher was skeptical, both as to the feasibility of the plan, and as 
to her ability to carry out the plan. Accordingly, another term 
passed in which the work was done in the old way with the usual 
difficulty. When the time came for this work the next term, the 
suggestion of a Constitutional Convention was repeated to the 
teacher. She still hesitated to undertake it, but finally asked that 
some assistance be given her in organizing and starting the work. 
This was a normal situation, with the teacher in proper frame of 
mind, although a little skeptical as to results. We planned the 
work together very carefully. A sufficient number of Madison's 
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Journal of the Constitutional Convention was secured (six copies) 
to enable the class of thirty-five pupils to get along fairly well. 
Madison's Journal had been referred to on previous occasions, but 
it is a very difficult work to handle and no use had been made of it. 

The Constitutional Convention was organized by electing 
George Washington (the teacher), president, and by electing some 
member (not necessarily Madison), secretary. A committee was 
appointed to draw up rules to govern the deliberations and dis- 
cussions. This committee was required to report at the second 
session. After the adoption of the rules, Mr. Randolph was per- 
mitted to open the main discussion by presenting the Virginia 
plan. The work from this point was necessarily very greatly 
simplified. The teacher experienced no difficulty in getting a 
hearty response from the pupils. In fact, the next meeting of the 
Convention became the chief topic for conversation. A particular 
topic was assigned for the next meeting, say for illustration, the 
length of the term for which the President shall be elected. A pupil's 
work in preparation for the next session was to find out his view 
upon this subject. It was the duty of the pupil representing Mr. 
Pinckney to be prepared to present Mr. Pinckney's views to the 
Convention. The pupil representing Mr. Sherman was to be 
prepared to present Mr. Sherman's views, and so on throughout 
the list. It was the further duty of each pupil to know whether 
the man he represented introduced any resolutions having refer- 
ence to the length of the term of the President. When the next 
session of the Convention was called (a week later), each pupil 
was prepared to present his views with reference to the topic 
assigned, to enter into the discussions, to make motions, and to 
vote. In fact, he was prepared to be a real member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and have a part in the making of the United 
States Constitution. 

After the first topic had been worked over in this way there 
was no longer any doubt as to the success of the plan. The teacher 
was as enthusiastic as the pupils. She is a thoroughly competent 
teacher, and this has contributed much to the success of the plan. 
Since the plan was adopted two and half years ago, there have been 
five 8B Constitutional Conventions. The six copies of Madison's 
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Journal which were in the Public Library have been almost com- 
pletely worn out. The school has since bought additional copies. 

While this special work is being carried on and the session of the 
Convention is being held about once a week, the other days of 
the week are given to a systematic study of the Constitution — the 
reasons for calling the Constitutional Convention, the defects of 
the Articles of Confederation, the great compromises of the Con- 
stitution, the organization of the different phases of the govern- 
ment, the opposition to the Constitution and its final adoption by 
the necessary number of states, and finally the election of the first 
President and the organization of the new government under the 
Constitution. But, it must be said that this work is conducted in 
quite a different spirit than formerly. The pupils seem to assume 
more or less of a proprietary interest in the United States Consti- 
tution. They understand just how difficult a matter it was to 
make the Constitution, the differences of view which prevailed, 
the compromises, the divisions, etc., which took place during the 
process of making the Constitution and bringing it into final 
form. 

Topics which are treated in sessions of the Constitutional 
Convention vary, of course, from time to time. A session is usually 
held upon the powers of Congress in order to call special attention 
to the elastic clause of the Constitution (last paragraph, Art. I, 
sec. 8) and prepare for the use of this clause by Hamilton in his 
conflict with Jefferson during the organization of the government. 
A session is devoted to the regulation of commerce in order to 
emphasize the compromises based upon the regulation of commerce. 
Another topic which has been found very helpful and lends itself 
readily for treatment in the Convention, is the basis for represen- 
tation in the lower house. Other topics in connection with the 
executive which have been treated from time to time are: (1) a 
single, dual, or triple executive; (2) powers of the executive; (3) 
manner of electing the executive; (4) eligibility for re-election. 

The edition of Madison's Journal which we have been using is 
indexed by subjects and by persons. After the pupil becomes 
accustomed to the general plan of the Journal and learns how to 
use the index, he finds no difficulty in ascertaining his view upon 
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any subject, by looking under his name in the index, and following 
through the points there indicated. He easily sees whether or not 
he has said anything upon the topic for discussion. The under- 
standing is that in case he has said nothing he shall turn to the topic 
and read the views of one or two persons who do speak. This gives 
him the general line of argument. By keeping in mind his attitude 
in general it is possible for him to shape his views and say a word, 
even though he does not actually discuss the topic as indicated by 
the Journal. For instance, Alexander Hamilton when present 
was always conservative and doubted the advisability of conferring 
much power upon the poeple; while Wilson of Pennsylvania was 
thoroughly democratic, trusted the people, and sought at all times 
to give the people an opportunity to participate fully in the gov- 
ernment. Wilson even favored the election of the President by 
direct vote. With his knowledge of the general attitude of Hamil- 
ton and Wilson, the pupils representing them would have little 
difficulty in properly representing them on almost any subject. 
And so it is with others although few are so easily represented as 
Hamilton and Wilson, since few are so consistent throughout. 

In handling the Convention the teacher places all of the respon- 
sibility upon the pupils and so apparently has little to do in organiz- 
ing or furthering the work. As a matter of fact, however, the 
teacher's work, especially when the work is being done for the first 
time, should be very carefully planned, and may require consid- 
erable extra time. The following gives the teacher's outline in 
preparation for the discussion of the length of the term of the executive. 
It will be noticed that with this outline before her, the teacher is 
prepared to say to Mr. Pinckney, in case Mr. Pinckney asks a 
question, "you will find your views explained on page 88." To Mr. 
Bedford she can say, "Your views as to the length of term, as also 
for re-eligibility, will be found on page 89." She can refer Mr. 
Hamilton to pages 183 and 185. Those not having a part in the 
discussion may be referred to the first plan on page 91, the plan 
as given in the first report of the Committee of the Whole on page 
161, the further consideration of the report of the Committee of 
the Whole on the Executive on page 365, the agreement on the 
modification of the report of the Committee of the Whole on page 
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390, the unsettled opinion as to the length of the term as shown on 
page 422, the first mention of the present term on page 654. 

The teacher's outline on the length of the term of the execu- 
tive to which we have just been referring, follows : 

LENGTH OF TERM OF THE EXECUTIVE 

Terms of years left blank on Virginia plan (pp. 62 and 69). 

Seven years agreed to in Committee of the Whole, discussion suggesting from 

two to eight years (p. 91). 
Wilson moved for three years (pp. 88). 
Pinckney moved for seven years (p. 88). 
Sherman for three years, and against rotation (p. 88). 
Mason for seven years and for prohibiting re-eligibility (p. 88). 
Bedford against long term. Favored three years and eligibility for three 

terms (p. 89). 
Ineligible after seven years agreed to by vote seven to two, Pennsylvania 

divided. 
Final form of report of Committee of Whole on Virginia plan, seven year 

(p. 161). 
New Jersey plan left years blank (p. 165). 
Hamilton's plan favored life term of executive (p. 183), or "during good 

behavior" (p. 185). 
Ninth resolution of Committee of Whole on Executive reported favoring 

seven years (p. 365). 
Dr. McClurg moved "during good behavior" (p. 369). Seconded by Gov. 

Morris (p. 370). Opposed by Sherman, Mason (pp. 370-72). 
Six years agreed upon (p. 390). 
Mr. Williamson, ten or twelve years (p. 420). 
Eleven, fifteen, twenty, and eight years suggested (p. 422). 
Seven years agreed upon (p. 437). 
Seven years in first draft of Constitution (p. 457). 
Four years first mentioned in report of Committee of Eleven, Mr. Brearly, 

chairman Electors also proposed here (p. 654). 
Mr. Rutledge moved to change to seven years. Failed (p. 664). 
Four years in first complete draft (p. 707) and in final form (p. 756). 

This illustration of motivized work on the Constitutional Con- 
vention has been worked out fully enough to enable any reader to 
take the idea and put it into practice. It is the belief of the 
author that our formal textbook work persists, because teachers 
are not helped to substitute something better and more life-giving. 
One of the aims of the present article is to aid such substitution. 
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This work on the Constitutional Convention uses the dramatic 
instinct, makes the pupil an actor of history, and gives interesting 
work which appeals to his best efforts. 

History frequently fails of its purpose because it fails to live 
for the pupil. It is too often nothing more than verbal memory 
work. A sixteen-year-old girl once committed and recited to me 
the discovery of America by Cabot, without the least conception 
of the objective significance of what she was talking about. She 
had been permitted to recite in that way for so long, that I was 
forced to resort to drastic measures to awaken her. 

History must live or it fails of its purpose. Dramatic treat- 
ment gives life. Last year a 7B class was plodding along with the 
situation in England and Holland that finally sent the Pilgrims to 
this country. It was a slow class and the teacher was thoroughly 
disheartened. "Don't blame the class," said I, "do something." 
The teacher was ready to do anything that promised relief. The 
next day English officers entered at recitation time with warrants 
for the arrest of twelve members of the class for not attending the 
Established Church services on the previous Sabbath. They were 
shackled and imprisoned. While in prison, they decided to leave 
for Holland in order to have religious liberty. 

This was a new experience. The class was thoroughly aroused. 
The next day the class was in Holland, but they were suddenly 
interrupted by some of the children running into the room in their 
play, and to their amazement all of the conversation was in the 
Dutch language (6B pupils who were studying German played this 
part). A meeting was called and a decision reached to go to 
America in order that their children might grow up with English 
rather than Dutch, language, habits, and ideals. 

By this time the class had entered fully into the spirit of the 
work. They "liked" history, and so did the teacher. From that 
time on the pupils were looking for opportunities to dramatize 
sections of the work. The teacher held back enough to make the 
pupils consider it a special favor, but continued to use this plan 
of motivizing and enriching the work. 



